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The ‘Higher Law.’ 

Looking over the whole history of the world, 
we find that all the great forward movements 
of mankind, in religion, science, and civil gov- 
ernment, have been made in the face of préex- 
isting laws. There has been a continuous se- 
ries of collisions between inspiration and hu- 
man law. 

We may refer to the collisions that took 
place when inspiration called the children of 
Israel to go out of Egypt, in the face of the 
laws of Pharaoh; and when inspiration and the 
power of conscience called Daniel, Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego, to set the laws of Neb- 
uchadnezzar at defiance. The birth of Chris- 
tianity was in the face, first of the laws of the 
Jews, and afterwards of the Romans. The 
Reformation, again, was a direct push against 
all the existing ecclesiastical and civil laws of nu- 
rope. The Puritan movement, which laid the 
foundation of all the good we see in this country, 
was a revolt against the law and sovereignty of 
England. Then, to come to this country, our 
own Revolution trampled on existing laws, and 
defied existing governments. 

These last examples perhaps cannot be strict- 
ly called cases of inspiration, in the old Jewish 
sense of the word, i. e., accompanicd by mira- 
cles. But they are all instances of human prog- 
ress; and the last examples are instances of 
progress in civil government. A great many 
instances might be mentioned where scientific 
discoveries, like those of Galileo, have had to 
force their way to favor and recognition not only 
through prejudice and bigotry, but through le- 
gal persecution. 

Inspiration is and forever will be forcing upon 
the world new truths. The spirit of progress 
is onward; and collision is unavoidable between 
these new truths and the ‘ powers that be,’ so 
longas the existing institutions of the world stand 
asa check to progress, and oppose all innova- 
tions. The ‘ Age of Reason’ will come, when 
some method shall be discovered of managing 
laws and governments so as to avoid these col- 
lisions—when governments shall be elastic, and 
give the human mind freedom to progress with- 
out transgression. The history of the world thus 
far, has been a history of progress in the face of 
law, and wnder charge of criminality. And, 
undoubtedly, in all these instances, the magis- 
trates with their views of government, might 
claim that they were forced by their oaths and 
duties into collision with the progress of the 
human mind. 

The position of the magistrate, under such 
circumstances, should be considered one of dif- 
ficulty and embarrassment. The difficulty in 
the case does not lie wholly on the sice of the 
progressive reformers—the inspired leaders of 
mankind, who have to face the arbiters of the 
law; it lies also upon those who serve the law. 
Many of them are, undoubtedly, conscientious 
persons, who feel bound to execute the duties 
of their office; and in doing so they necessarily 
come in collision with the progressives. They 
are, in a great measure, in the position of an 
army that is under orders, and must fire when 
the word is given, whether they hit the right or 


sponsibility and difficulty ; and it would be a 
great relief to them as well as to the other par- 
ty, to find some method of reconciling govern- 
ment with progress. On the one hand, to set 
magistrates free from conscientious perplexi- 
ties, so that they can give place to progress; 
and on the other, to make the seekers of truth 
and servants of God free, and still preserve all 
that is necessary of human police—that is a 
great problem; and a great reward should be 
offered to any one who will discover a method 
of making a safe and efficient government— 
one that will faithfully suppress actual crime, 
and still be elastic enough to allow progress, 
let inspiration into the world, and give place to 
the authority of God. We believe that this 
problem can be solved ; that the duties of the 
magistrate can be reconciled with the law of 
progress ; and that the time will come when 
there will be no such collisions. 

In order to bring about a reconciliation in 
this matter, it will be necessary to look at 
both sides of the question, and thoroughly un- 
derstand the obligations of the pioneers of prog- 
ress on the one hand, and the duties of the 





magistrates in reference to them, on the other ; 
and there must be a desire for reconciliation on 
both sides. The reformers and progressives 
must have a peaceable spirit—study well their 
functions, and surround themselves with all the 
concessions that are possibly consistent with 
them; and the magistrates must study their 
functions in reference to human progress ; and 
they may learn from history that this is a very 
important part of their business—not to be ig- 
nored in the least. They must not narrow 
themselves up into mere machines of the law. 
They should study in the fear of God the ques. 
tion how government can be reconciled with 
progress, and what their duties are in respect 
to it. They study now their duties in reference 
to criminals ; but that is not enough ; it is only 
one half of the problem. They should also stu- 
dy their duties in reference to those who tran- 
seend the present laws in search of truth—the 
conscientious innovators. There are two entire- 
ly distinct classes that are liable to come into 
collision with the law, and have been in all ages 
of the world: those who are really seditious, 





and below the law; and those who are zealous 

for God and the truth, who send their souls 
beyond their times, and are, there’ore, above 

the law. But the magistrates have taken into | 
cognizance only the former class; and hence 
their collision with the superior class. But if 
the ‘ Age of Reason’ is ever to come, magis- 
trates will have to study their duties in reference 
to this superior class. 

It is not true in morals, nor in fact, that law 
is a self-regulating, self-administering machine, 
to which magistrates are only waiters and ser- 
vants. On the contrary the laws are to a great 
extent instruments and servants to the magis- 
trates. There is no such thing as having a well 
managed government without having good men 
toadminister it. Justice in all countries resides 
in the rulers, and not in the laws and machinery 
of government. <A dishonest ruler can make 
the best of laws oppressive; and it is equally 
true that a good magistrate can make oppressive 
laws easy. It is not true, in this country at 
least, that magistrates are bound by their oaths 
in such a way as makes them mere servants of 
amachine. For instance: there are laws in a 
number of the States, prohibiting the violation 
of the Sabbath, that no one pretends to en- 
foree. And yet, if the theory that magistrates 
are mere waiters on a machine, is true, they are 
bound by their oaths to enforce them.—-But this 
is a case, where freedom of conscience has com- 
pelled the machinery to stop. Then, to look 
downward, there are laws which, if enforced, 
would break up all the houses of ill fame in 








wrong persons. Their position is one of re- 





New York city. There are laws, too, that 


would fine and imprison every man who gets 
drunk. But these laws are not enforced. If 
the State’s Attorney in any given district, was 
compelled to ferret out, and bring to the 
bar of justice every case of misdemeanor, he 
would have no end to his business. It is 
only his business to accord justice to cases 
where there is proper complaint made: and it 
is well understood that magistrates are not 
bound to enforce laws beyond the limits of 
crime that thrusts itself upon them in the way 
of public injury or complaint. Then every 
one knows that there is in all governments 
great diseretionary power allowed to the magis- 
trates ; that they are not bound by a cast-iron 
oath—but an elasticity is given to the law.— 
For instance, pardoning power is given to the 
Governor ; and there are multitudes of crimes 
known to the magistrates, that are never ex- 
posed to the public, because they consider it 
for the general interest to pass them by. Ina 
great many instances, it is better for the crimi- 
nal and society in general, to let him alone.— 
Courts of Chancery are provisions for giving 
elasticity to the law. There is, and must ne- 
cessarily be, a great amount of discretion exer- 
cised by the magistrates; and the more the 
better, in proportion to the wisdom and the 
righteousness of the men. 

Now after admitting this element of dis- 
cretion, in administering the law, magistrates 
should consider whether it cannot properly have 
greater scope than they have been accustomed 
to give it; and whether, in faci, they are not 
bound by an obligation stronger than an oath, 
to apply that principle in the ascending direc- 
tion, as well as in the descending—to apply 
their discretion to the offenses which result from 
the progress of the human mind—whether 
they cannot find in the elasticity of function 
which they evidently have, room for the fear 
of God, and room for the admission of the pos- 
sibility of inspiration, and of the introduction of 
ideas that may carry men above the law, and 
above their jurisdiction. If they exercise any 
discretion, they should certainly exercise it in 
both directions. If they say that they must 
suppress the whole of a certain class of actions 
—thatit will not do to allow any exceptions, 
because every one will claim inspiration, and 
fanaticism have full seope—we admit that there 
is danger in this direction ; but we affirm that 
there is also danger in the other direction. In 
many instances rulers have been found jight- 
ing against God; and that is inconceivably 
worse than to give liberty to fanaticism, which 
would soon destroy itself. People should look 
for danger both ways ; and where there is the 
most danger, they should look the sharpest.— 
A magistrate that rules in the fear of God 
will look well to dangers from above. He will 
feel that his function involves him in a very 
nice problem. It puts him in a position where 
he is liabie to fai} gn the right hand, and on 
the left—where there are two ways to go wrong, 
and only one to go right ; and in fact, this is the 
position of every one at all times. The magis- 
trate, however, must consider that one way to 
go wrong, is to give liberty to wickedness ; and 
another way togo wrong is to suppress right- 
eousness ; and so get into a quarrel with God. 
The only way to go right, is to fear God, and 
manage 80 as not to get into a quarrel with him, 
and at the same time suppress wickedness. 

Furthermore, magistrates and lawgivers— 
all that are concerned in the police of mankind 
—are bound to assume that the institutions that 
have grown in the dark ages of mankind, are 
transitory ; and not stand as opponents of all 
innovation upon them, but wait for their sub- 
version. One of the oldest institutions, and 
which is still held sacred nearly all over the 
world, is that of regal authority. But in this 
country we have subverted that institution ; 


and we have done it rationally. If this coun- 
try has thrown off regal authority—the top and 
apex of all the institutions that grew up in 
the darkness of the human niind—we have still 
remaining the subservient institutions that grew 
up with it in the dark ages. Though we have 
thrown off the sovereignty of Great Britain, we 
have still continued the laws and minutiz of goy- 
ernment which we brought from England. But if 
the top-stone has been found false and transito- 
ry, is it not to be assumed that the whole fabric 
will pass away, as reason attacks it from point 
to point? The fact that an ‘institution has 
come to us from the old world, is prima facie 
evidence that it is transitory, and will pass 
away, when the primary principles that govern 
this country have full scope. We brought into 
this country, in the first place, allegiance to 
England” That passed away. We brought 
into this country the institution of slavery. 
That is passing away. .We brought into this 
country the laws of primogeniture and entail. 
They have passed away. We brought into 
this country manorial institutions and old rent- 
ing systems. But they are all passing away. 





And among the rest, we brought in the in- 
stitution of marriage. The fire of truth has 
not yet been allowed to kindle much around 
this institution. But a true magistrate—one 
that fears God—should read history, and watch 
the progress of things, and not assume that 
this institution is to stand as it is for ever, but 
should be waiting for a rational subversion of 
it, and the institution of something better. 
Magistrates should, on the one hand, righteous- 
ly and faithfully enforce the laws against law- 
less transgressors; and, on the other hand, 
they ought to bow to reason, whenever it ap- 





proaches even the subject of marriage. They 
should faithfully discharge their functions look- 
ing downward, and also looking upward toward 
God and human progress. 

Magistrates who fear God and believe the Bi- 
ble, are bound to regard present governments as 
transitionary, on the basis ofthe predictions con- 
cerning the coming of the kingdom of God—the 
termination of the commission given to Nebu- 
chadnezzar. If they believe that the kingdom 
of God is to come, and the will of God to be 
done on earth as it is in heaven, they certainly 





must assume that changes will necessarily 
take place in the existing institutions of the 
world ; and that if these institutions are not 
elastic—will not give place to the kingdom of 
heaven—the only possible issue must be col- 
lision and destruction. But we believe that 
the transition from the present state of things 
to the kingdom of God, can be made peaceably , 
and without infringing upon magistrates’ duties 
either to God or man. If there is a right dis- 
position on both sides, there need be no col- 
lision. We think that the warnings of inspiration 
to rulers and governors, are now being pressed 
home to their hearts: they are being heard in 
this voice that is going abroad through the land 
in defense of the ‘‘ Higher Law ;” and they 
are heard in the approach of the invisible 
world, and in all the signs that indicate the 
coming of the Judgment :—‘ Why do the hea- 
then rage, and the people imagine a vain thing ? 
The kings of the earth set themselves, and the 





rulers take counsel together, against the Lord, 
and against his anointed, saying, Let us break 
their bands asunder, and cast away their cords 
from us. He that sittethin the heavens shall 
laugh ; the Lord shall have them in derision.—_ 
Then shall he speak wnto them in his wrath, and 
ver them in his sore displeasure. Yet have I set 





my king upon my holy hill of Zion. Iwill de- 
clare the decrie: the Lord hath said wnto me, 
Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee. 
Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession. Thow shalt break 
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them with a rod of iron; thow shalt dash them|much the same with the world in general. They 


in pieces like a potter’s vessel. Be wise now, 
therefore, O ye kings ; be instructed, ye judges 
of the earth. Serve tHE Lord witH FEAR, 
and rejoice with trembling. Kiss tur Son, 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way, 
when his wrath is kindled but alittle. Blessed 
areall they that put their trust in him.”— 
Psalm 2. 


————— 
BROOKLYN, FEB. 22, 1852. 
J=¥- The time has come for issuing the Fourth 

Annual Report of the Oneida Association; and we 
do not see how we can print it without a temporary 
suspension of the paper. If our subscribers do not 
receive their papers for a week or two to come, let 
them attribute it to this cause, and be patient. Per- 
haps the Report will be worth fasting for. 











Reverberations of the Press. 


Perfectionism is ‘cropping out,’ (as the miners 
say when an underground vein comes to the surface.) 
The newspapers, following on one after another in the 
wake of the N. Y. Observer, have been for the last 
week or two giving us plenty of notoriety. It is 
very amusing to notice the kaleidoscope changes 
which the reports about us assume, as they pass from 
paper to paper. One New York editor, who not long 
ago introduced to its readers an anti-legal article 
from the Circular, with high commendation of its 
good sense, isin such a legal fog this week that he 
talks very blunderingly, thus: ‘* There are associa- 
tions of Perfections [ !] not only in this city, but in 
Brooklyn, and Newark. There is a weekly paper 
published in Brooklyn, called the Circle,” [!] &c.&c. 
We would recommend to him and others, not to 
‘hurry up’ their information in this uncooked state. 

We are glad, however, to have the public see the 
worst face of the matter first: for we promise our- 
selves and them the pleasure of seeing all blunders 
rectified, and the discovery made that we are a good, 
wholesome, conscientious people, and not ogres, or 
even Mormons. The réaction will be pleasant. 

It is noticeable that our case ‘comes on,’ as the 
lawyers say, next after the Forrest Divorce Trial, 
which has prepared the public mind for liberal deal- 
ing with the weaker party, and the party first as- 
sailed. We take this as a kindness of Providence, 
not intended at all by the Observer. 

We notice also that the week of our Concentric 
Convention, is the week of our debut on the stage of 
newspaper notoriety. Heaven and earth are cer- 
tainly coming together, ‘ for better or for worse.’ 

We have thought of putting the following adver- 
tisement in the newspapers about the country, for 
the sake of preventing losses that may be incurred 
by too much faith in the stories circulating about us : 


C AUTION.—All persons are hereby warned against harboring 
/ or trusting Common Report on our account. as she has left 
the bed and board of Honest Truth, her lawful husband ; and 
we, as his friends, shall pay no debts of her contracting. 
Oneipa Community. 


The following notice in the Oneida Telegraph—the 
nearest newspaper-neighbor pf the Oneida Associa- 
tion—is moderate and fair. We commend the re- 
mark we have italicised, to general attention, as 
coming from the best witness on the stand, so far, 
and establishing one point in our favor; viz., that 
we are not barbarians in our dealings with outsiders. 
So far, so good : 





Tue Onerpa Communiry.—The article on our 
tourth page from the WV. Y. Observer, we present as 
a matter of news to our readers, who will be inter- 
ested to see what is said by our neighbors ef what 
is going on in our vicinity. What are the actual 
practices of the Association to which this article 
refers, we do not know. So far as their exterior con- 
duct is concerned, we have always heard the “‘Com- 
munity” folks spoken of, as an industrious, well- 
behaved people, and unexceptionable in their deal- 
ings with others. Of their interior arrangements. 
probably there is less thought and said here in their 
vicinity than farther away, though all sorts of ru- 
mors are afloat—some apparently borne out by the 
language of their publications—others too revolting 
to be credited without good testimony. , 





Which is Which? 

The editor of the New York Observer couples the 
Perfectionist Community with Mormonism, and treats 
our social principles as of the same class and charac- 
ter with the new developments at Utah. This is 
perhaps the most natural conclusion of a hasty and 
prejudiced ‘observer,’ but it is certainly a very mis- 
taken view. At the risk of startling the reverend 
editor, we must still insist, and. shall proceed to 
prove that our Society is the furthest opposite of 
the Mormon polygamic system, that it has in fact 
much less sympathy and congeniality with Mormon 
ideas than the ordinary system of which he is the 
champion. 

Mormonism admits a plurality of wives; justified, 
they say, by the example of the patriarchs both of 
the old and new Testaments. This is a variation, 
externally, from the ordinary modes of society.— 
But if we look below the form, at the spirit and es- 
sence of the institution, or at the theoretic and 
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hold the theory of absolute ownership of persons, in 
marriage; they regard chastity in women, (not in 
men,) as an exceedingly frail, perishable thing ; 
and they cultivate in themselves the ferocious bull- 
dog irritability and slaveholder’s sense of ‘ honor’ in 
relation to their domestic property ,that are elsewhere 
regarded as high virtues. If a Mormon polygamist 
fancies his marriage rights intruded upon, he shoots 
the intruder; a Mormon jury acquit him, and the 
fact is sent forth as a vindication to all Christendom, 
of the soundness of their principles on this subject. 
The record of such a case, that lately transpired at 
Utah, is now going the rounds of the papers. 

In all this they show their essential affinity with 
the customary marriage laws and relations, and differ 
from the New York Observer only in respect to out- 
ward formalities of extent and arrangement. Though 
they enlarge the number of their wives, they evi- 
dently hold them by the same cleim and principle 
that others do; i. e. the claim of ownership, and the 
principle of exclusive possession ; and they take care 
to guard them with orthodox jealousy, and to avenge 
any domestic injury with pistol and bowie knife.— 
The spirit that reigns alike in the Mormon system 
and very extensively elsewhere, is pretty shrewdly 
hit off in the following from an exchange paper : 


Carrrau.—-A bachelor—a highly educated and no- 
ble-hearted man, by the way—-recently gave as a 
reason why he did not marry, that he ‘ had objections 
to becoming a slaveholder! We need not add that 
he isan earnest advocate of egual rights.—Wind- 
ham Co. (Vt.) Dem. 


Now we are fundamentally opposed not only to the 
form but to the principles of the Mormon establish- 
ment; and if any body is to be classed with those fa- 
natics, it must be the Observer rather than us. As 
a Community we renounce ‘ all enforced property in 
persons and things,’ and have no occasion to act as 
domestic slaveholders. We believe that chastity is 
as important in men asin women; and we do not 
think it is so frail and contemptible in woman as to 
need 2 guard of armed jealousy to surround and en- 
force it. Chastity is peculiarly a virtue of the soul, 
which can only be manifested in a state of freedom, 
and loses all its worth and beauty when subjected to 
necessity and constraint. Hence we do not think it 
right for us to seclude several women, or any woman, 
under cover of marriage, as our absolute exclusive 
property, being conscientiously averse to keeping a 
‘harem,’ whether great or small, Turkish, Mormon, 
or infidel. In short, we have no sympathy with the 
dark, selfish and cruel passions that make men slave- 
holders and duellists; that give rise to jealousy, 
malice, and murder, and tend to separate every 
man’s interest from that of his brother. The Mor- 
mons are evidently under this spirit, as well as the 
world in general; but we expect to see it pass away 
before the dawn of a better time, and that it will be 
remembered in the future only as we remember the 
selfish savagery, the stone donjons and castle keeps 
of the robber barons of the dark ages. G. 





Putting Evil for Good. 


Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, a lecturer and writer of the 
transcendental school, has come out with a defense 
and elaborate eulogium of the Witch of Endor. It 
seems our childhood reading of this character was 
all wrong; and that instead of being a witch as is 
vulgarly represented, this woman of Endor was a 
very estimable, and indeed semi-angelic sort of char- 
acter. Truly, we are getting on in the science and 
art of clearing up reputations that Bible simplicity 
could make nothing of. Where will it end? 

Mrs. Cakes Smith introduces the new found hero- 
ine, in one of her late books, as follows : 

*“The Woman of Endor! That isa strange per- 
version of taste that would represent her hideous in 


aspect. ‘To me she seemeth all that is genial and 
lovely in womanhood.” 


The writer then proceeds to describe her in imagi- 
nation as young and beautiful, a daughter of the 
Magi; and argues from her power ovez ine dead, 
that she was wise and accomplished : while her 
treatment of the ‘ unfortunate Saul’ is taken as evi- 
dence of superlative goodness of heart. In short, 
the witch of Endor (misrepresented by ignorance 
and prejudice) was the model woman of the age.— 
A correspondent who has heard similar views else- 
where, sends the following sensible reply : {e. 


I find there is proof in 1Chron. 10: 13, that this 
woman had a familiar spirit, and that Saul sought 
her to ask counsel of it. All dealings and consulta- 
tions of this kind were denounced, as an abomination 
to the Lord ; (Deut. 18: 11, 12;) and Saul’s death is 
expressly attributed to his disobedience on this point. 
In respect to her acts of kindness, without hope 
of reward, it may be said that the custom of the 
times warrants the belief that Saul went to this 
woman with presents worthy of a king, not asking 
credit for favors shown him. But I do not think it 
necessary to deny her the possession of even an ex- 
cess of human kindness. Her occupation was in di- 
rect opposition to the command of God. 

The idea that this woman, and those like her, were 
mediums like those of the present day, is rather plau- 
sible, and seems confirmed by scripture. The char- 
acter of tis phenomenon—the familiar spirit—does 
not appear to be very clearly defined. We find it 
spoken of as a common thing, and it was one of the 
sins for which God judged the nations of Canaan. 
It is also evident that these persons were sought after 
to obtain knowledge beyond the human; and from 


raise up the spirits of the dead, to enquire of them, 
Isaiah also, chap. 8: 19, speaking of the familiar 
spirits, seems astonished at the idea of the living 
seeking unto the dead, instead of unto God. ‘ 

In these glimpses of the thing, we see a striking 
similitude with this ‘new procedure.’ There is also 
an instructive moral, if not the same similitude, in 
the cause of Saul’s seeking the familiar spirit. We 
find him heretofore destroying this class of persons 
out of the land: but forsaken of God for his disobe- 
dience, and pressed by threatning dangers, and too 
impatient to await the voice of God’s Providence, as 
developed in events, he rushed madly into this act 
of disobedience to escape from his state of painful 
uncertainty. 





Preaching to the Spirits. 


Some of those who are deep in the business of con- 
sulting the oracles of Hades, are evidently apostate 
spiritualists, who ‘ seek unto familiar spirits,’ as Saul 
did, because the Lord has ceased to communicate 
with them. Others are speculating on the matter 
scientifically, as they did on Mesmerism. Others, 
and probably the majority, are drawn to the sittings 
as to a ‘show,’ by curiosity, which afterwards ripens 
into something like reverence. We are satisfied that 
disappointment and mischief are in store for all such 
customers. Gormandizers of witchcraft and delusion 
will have trouble in their bowels. 

Yet the approach of Hades is so universal, and the 
spirits are becoming so ‘familiar,’ that free and 
fearless believers can hardly avoid passing the word 
with them occasionally. Indeed there need be no 
scruple in doing so, if we know how to possess our- 
selves in chastity and faith. It is sometimes best to 
‘ take the bull by the horns.’ 

We have received many reports of ‘ sittings’—most 
of them ludicrous exposures of the blunders of spirits 
and mediums, and the blindness of their admirers. 
We do not care to publish them. We give below, 
however, from a correspondent in Massachusetts, an 
exceptional specimen, showing that ‘ the tables may 
be turned,’ and the major attitude may be assumed 
by believers in Christ, when they are addressed by 
spirits. If Hades will allow of free discussion, and 
let us take our turn in teaching as well as being 
taught, we have no objection to civil intercourse 
with the invisibles. The gospel is for the dead as 
well as for the living; and it is evident enough that 
the dead who are rapping at the doors of this world, 
need the gospel of salvation from sin. If our friends 
have any thing to do with the rappers, we recom- 
mend that they deal with them in the fashion set 
forth in the following report. It is no more than 
modest that a believing mother should teach an un- 
believing daughter; and it is supremely immodest 
that a daughter, confessing her dependence on her 
mother’s faith, should turn dogmatist, and under- 
take, simply because she is dead, to indoctrinate her 
mother—so immodest, indeed, that we are constrain- 
ed, in charity, to question whether the dogmatist in 
this case really was thé daughter, or only a theatri- 
cal personage who performed her part. 


Prescott, Feb. 12, 1852. 
—dAs there is considerable said in the Cir- 
cular upon the spirit manifestations, I will co- 
py for you, a part of a conversation between 
Mrs. Lee and a spirit professing to be her 
daughter Catharine. You can make such use 
of it as you think best, but in the first place I 
will just say, that Mrs. L. has several times 
been drawn into the company of mediums, and 
has been present at several sittings, in most of 
which the mediums have, among other spirits, 
described Catharine as being very anxious to 
communicate with her mother; and she has 
from time to time asked questions and received 
answers upon various subjects. But when the 
subject of her faith in Christ was mentioned, 
it would produce confusion, both with the spir- 
its, with the medium, and with the circle.— 
Mrs. L. states, that at one time, being in com- 
pany with a medium, she entered into a con- 
versation with Catharine by means of writing: 
that is, Mrs. L’s. questions were written on a 
slate or piece of paper, and were answered by 
the medium’s hand being moved to write the 
answer : 
Mrs. L.—Do you confess Jesus Christ as your Sa- 
vior from all sin? 
Ans.—I see it and will answer: I believe Jesus 
Christ to be the true savior of all men; but he is 
not any thing more than a perfect man: he is what 
we all should be, and must be, to be perfectly hap- 
py in the spirit world, or on earth ; for no one can be 
happy without doing right. d 
Mrs. L.—Do you get vital sustenance by getting 
access to your friends, according to their faith in 
spiritualism ? 
Ans.—I am well aware that I am sustained by the 
faith of my mother. Imean, that I am carried up 
into a higher state of purity by her faith in God; 
for I know that I have not had that faith that I 
should have had: I did not, while on earth, believe 
in the faith that you did, neither do I now; for I 
have seen that you are not correct in all you believe. 
You do not think as you should concerning the doc- 
trine of salvation as it is: for Jesus Christ is not 
God, as represented, but he is a perfect man in ho- 
liness, and we must be like him in all things. 
Mrs. L.—Catharine, are you aware that you are 
now placed the other side of the vail of the hidden 
laws of nature? 
Ans.—I am aware that I have passed from the 
state of nature to a state of spirituality, from which 
I would not be released for all earth. 
Mrs. L.--You are aware that I am circumstanced 
in the external laws of nature ? 
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Ans.—Yes, I know that you are on earth. 

Mrs. L.—You are aware that Jesus Christ’s per- 
fection is the same for us both ? 

Ans.—I am aware that the perfection of Jesus 
Christ is the same for all, in heaven or on earth. 

Mrs. L.—What is this perfection but the divine 
nature of God ? 

Ans.—The perfection which is from above, ie 
goodness, love, and purity of heart. 

Mrs. L.—Concentrated in God, is it ? 

Ans.—It is love to God and man, and a readiness 
to do all his requirements. 

Mrs. L.—Don’t you believe that Jesus Christ can 
be a direct medium to get direct access to God ? 

Ans.—I know that Jesus Christ is a mediator be- 
tween us and God. 

Mrs, L.—My dearC., let me tell you that the 
benefit you have of my faith in God, is the free gift 
of salvation from all sin, by believing that Jesus 
Christ is in me—who is my medium to open direct 
communication with God, just as —— is a me- 
dium to open communication between you and me. 
The only difference is, my access to God is by his 
spirit and vital life; and your access to me is by the 
spirit and vital life of the natural man, that cannot 
discern the vitality of Christ only by the same faith 
that produces the same perfect life of Christ which 
you admit we must have. And when you accept of 
this faith, I expect the time will come that I shall 
draw youinto my bosom, through the love of God, 
in the glorified state. Are you ready for this 
confession now ? 

Ans.—I am not ready for any confession at all. I 
would like to say to my mother, that I would have 
her love her Savior with a perfect heart, and prac- 
tice his precepts, and be ready for her departure ; 
for she will find it altogether different from what she 
expects when she comes to this spirit-land. We are 
not repenting and sinning, as you pretend you are 
on earth, but progressing in knowledge and holiness. 

Mrs. L.—My dear C., [am ready to go to the 
spirit-world, or stay on earth. I wot not which to 
choose ; for I am already saved from sin by the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, and so are you if you would believe 
and confess it; and Iam in astate of progression, 
also, as much as you think you are. But let me tell 
you that the death of the body is not salvation ; it is 
the death of the wicked one that rules in the heart, 
(whether we are here or there,) that we must pass 
through, in order to progress in holiness. And don’t 
you be allured by that false teaching. Do you know 
that the time is at hand, and now is, that God and 
the Prince of darkness are trying titles, to make 
known which will take the final possession of the 
universe, literally as well as spiritually ? 

Ans.—I do not understand any thing about what 
mother means by putting such a question to me; for 
Iam not able to see what she means by saying that 
she is saved by Jesus Christ, and so amI; for I am 
not saved by Jesus Christ any other way than by 
obeying his precepts, and by doing unto others as I 
would that they should do unto me. I would ask my 
mother one question, which is this: Do you think 
that you are perfect in holiness? I said one ques- 
tion, but I will ask another: Are you sure that you 
are saved? I mean, that to be sure you are saved, 
is to know that Jesus Christ has suffered and died 
for the sins of a world, that is, if they believe on 
him. That is not correct ; but we must be like him 
to be perfectly happy. 

Mrs. L.—1 will try to give you another illustra- 
tion: Ilook up to God as my Father, and Jesus 
Christ as my Mother; an emanation flows from their 
connected life, called the HolyGhost, breathing upon 
my interior, until it produces a new disposition that 
loves to do God’s will, and is spontaneous: that is 
sufficient evidence to me of my present salvation.— 
Now if you believe my testimony, it will lead you to 
the same fountain of truth. I expect to have a great 
deal of labor in the spirit-world, whether I am on 
earth or not; and I expect our facilities to instruct 
each other, will be far better than they have been. 

Medium.—Catharine, you see what your mother 
has written: if you are present, please give her 
your testimony. 

Ans.—I am present with you, my dear ——, and 
happy to communicate with you. As to my testi- 
mony concerning what my mother has written, I 
have not much to say; for it is not very explicit, 
and I have much more that would be more instruc- 
tive than it would be to speak much upon that. I 
will say what I say, in a very few words. My dear 
mother, I should be very glad to have you examine 
your faith, and correct yourerrors; for you would 
be much happier to have a right view of the way of 
salvation, than to hang on to dark, absurd and mys- 
terious notions that you have, in which no one can 
be benefited, not yourself even; for there is no 
soundness nor consistency in all you have advanced. 

The question was then asked C, if she had any 
thing more ‘o say to her mother. 

Ans.—No: no more at present. 








a> The final termination of the Convention of 
Mediums or Spirit Rappers, heid at Cleveland, Ohio, 
the present month, proved asad failure. The rap- 
pings were scarce, and the practical demonstrations 
very unsatisfactory.— Tribune. 





(> We understand that Messrs. Stone and Hitch- 
cock (whose arrival at the garden of Eden, alias 
Mountain Cove, Va., was announced in our 2d No.,) 
have lately returned from the spirit-land, dissatisfied 
and disgusted with the company they have been in. 





ge The principle that the same spirit that works 
in us will work around us, has its counterpart in the 
correlative principle that the same spirit that sur- 
rounds us will work more or less in us. There is 
a reciprocal influence between the spirit in us and 
our circumstances. The problem to be solved is to 
learn how to make the influence of good continually 
prevail over evil. We must keep both parts of the 
game in view; and when we discover a spirit work- 
ing around us that is mischievous, we must guard 
against its influence by stirring up our hearts to 
good, and believing that a true spirit in us will dis- 
sipate all the fog that the powers of darkness can 
manufacture. 
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Criticism of Franklin. 

A long and interesting article in the Home Journal 
last week, gives an account of the life and labors of 
William Bradford, the first printer in this country. 
As antagonists of Franklinism, we noticed with in- 
terest the following paragraph. We do not remem- 
ber ever before to have seen so severe a criticism of 
the patriarch of American cupidity : 

«It is an evidence of Bradford’s strong capacity, 
that although ‘the darkness of old age’ had now 
begun to invade him, and his concerns were both 
various and extensive, he should have carried him- 
self and them successfully against the rivalry and 
interests of Benjamin Franklin, whose splendid ca- 
reer as @ philosopher would make us desire to ob- 
literate the records of that selfish sagacity which he 
applied most unscrupulously during life to advance 
his property and interests, and which survives them 
all in the ignoble maxims of the ‘economist and 
calculator which he has left behind him. Through 
the whole term of Franklin’s connection with the 
press in Philadelphia, the elder Bradford and his 
sons appear to have conducted their journal with 
an ability which perfectly sustained it; and, against 
Franklin's efforts to break them down, to have man- 
aged the concerns of their offices, generally, with 
steady success and honorable liberality. And in 
this country of quick changing names and scenes, it 
deserves a record, that, years after Franklin had 
been gathered to the dust of his fathers—in that 
same place where, more than a century before, he 
had been received and entertained an adventuring 
boy, by a son of the aged colonist—there yet stood, 
in a fifth descent, pursuing still its useful labors, 
and bearing still its ancient and proprietary name, 
THE PRINTING PRESS OF WiLLIAM Braprorp.” 





Wisdom of the Heart. 


* Let no man think more highly of himself than 
he ought to think ; but think soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to everyman the measure of FartH.’ 


In the classification of character which is go- 
ing on in our school of criticism, we have found 
a class of persons that we call wise-hearted ; and 
this class takes a superior rank among us—it is 
the royal breed, if we have any. Mrs. Cragin 
was a beautiful type of this sort; she was a 
wise-hearted woman—-no other three words 
could describe her so well. As phrenologists, 
we should give this class a serene temperament, 
sunshiny, good-natured, free from the ‘ irrita- 
bility of genius’—an intellect not very large 
or logical, but sprightly and versatile—the mor- 
al organs decidedly ascendant, displaying a su- 
perior coronet of veneration, hope, conscien- 
tiousness, &e. The contour of Mrs. Cragin’s 
head described a beautiful curve from individ- 
uality to the base of the brain—the organ of 
worship, designed to communicate with heaven, 
literally crowning all the rest. This is the or- 
ganization for physical beauty, as well as spirit- 
ual—it has no angles—the faculties blend and 
harmonize with each other, and veneration gives 
a polish to the whole. Every one must have 
observed that large veneration is a grace to the 
person as well as the character. This organi- 
zation indicates an ancestry trained in the fear 
of the Lord, and in the discipline of the pas- 
sions and will. 

To describe this character in other terms, 
it is one in which the heart governs. The intel- 
leet takes counsel of the heart, and the heart 
takes counsel of God. There isa tendency to 
faith ; veneration, marvelousness, and the oth- 
er organs on the top of the head, being the or- 
gans of faith—magnets of attraction to the Spirit 
of Truth. The circulation is most active in 
that part of the life which turns upward and 
trusts and believes and hopesin God. Persons 
of this class may be said to have the faculty of 
inspiration. They have a taste for concentric 
meditation—their heart persuades their atten- 
tion more than things outside. They have a 
development of the inward sense which is 
worth more than the perceptions of the finest 
forehead. Kossuth in one of his speeches 
quotes a German sentiment like this: ‘ What 
no wisdom of the wise perceives, that a childish 
tender heart performs with simplicity.’ It was 
true of Mrs. Cragin. We have thought that 
her tendency to the interior was indicated in her 
eyes, which were small and had an expression 
of depth——there was none of that stare about 
them which is natural when a person’s thoughts 
are every where but at home. 

This kind of nature is happy, buoyant, elas- 
tic, sympathetic. Itis where the intellect rules 
over the heart, that we find egotism, hypo and 
insanity. A true heart cannot be reached by the 
deceptions of Satan——it cannot sink down under 
the entanglements of the brain ; it will emerge 
out of difficulties never so thick, into faith and 
hope. Selfish ambition is a vice of the intel- 





lect. The heart is not ambitious. It loves 
a quiet fireside—it would be contented with 
the milk and honey of salvation, if the intel- 
lect did not torment it with comparisons. The 
pride that goeth before a fall, and the despair 
which comes after it, are perversities of the in- 
tellect. 

Meekness is a quality of the wise-hearted, 
and is one of their titles to royalty. They can 
be praised and promoted without danger to 
themselves or others. Power is another char- 
acteristic—spiritual and practical energy, cour- 
age and self-motion. We naturally connect 
the idea of power with the heart. 

The following from the pen of Mrs. C., is a 
good expression of her heart and mind. It oc- 
curs in a familiar letter to a friend : 


“The victory of your heart over your mind, 
was very beautiful and encouraging. You will 
find yourself a new person; the heart taking 
the lead in your character will give tone to the 
whole. And then there is no danger, as you 
say, but that after you have learned to love, 
Christ will illuminate your understanding. ‘In 
him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.’ Love is the potent charm that 
dissolves every thing; it disperses all the fogs 
and mists of the devil, as you have already 
found in its overcoming the ‘slavish fear’ which 
you described. May you increase and abound 
in it more and more, and find out, as I know 
you will, the heights and depths of the love of 
Christ. 

I am glad that you have betaken yourself to 
studying the character of Christ, as portrayed 
in the 13th chapter of 1st Corinthians. There 
love is set above faith, knowledge, every thing. 
What do we regard most in children? Is it 
not their loving hearts, which bring forth the 
fruit of obedience ? Even so God regards us. 
Let us prize the gift of love. I often say to 
myself, ‘ He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God ;’ not he that dwelleth in honor, knowl- 
edge, or great experience, but he that dwelleth 
in love. In the genial atmosphere of this 
grace, you will find yourself growing and expand- 
ing fast, and will receive truths by intuition as 
it were, which you might spend long weary 
days and nights in trying to comprehend by the 
mere power of the reason. It seems to me 
that my education first commenced since I be- 
gan to appreciate this influence; so much 
faster have [ grown in every thing good. How 
blissful the thought that we shall yet be one 
with Christ ; his joy, his comfort, his goodness 
ours. Truly for such a result, we can well be 
patient under the necessary discipline to fit us 
for it.” 

The following may be an interesting item to 
some :— [u. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF M. E. C. 
GIVEN BY N. SIZER. 

Size of the head, ful’. Temperament, nervous- 
sanguine, with a mixture of the bi//ious.—Amative- 
ness, average ; Philoprogenitiveness, Jarge; Adhe- 
siveness, fu// ; Inhabitiveness, full ; Concentrative- 
ness, Jarge ; Combativeness, average ; Destructive- 
ness, average ; Alimentiveness, moderate; Acquis- 
itiveness, moderate ; Secretiveness, average ; Cau- 
tiousness, average; Approbativeness, average ; 
Self-esteem, full ; Firmness, large ; Conscientious- 
ness large; Veneration, /arge; Hope, moderate ; 
Marvellousness, full ; Benevolence, /arge ; Construc- 
tiveness, average ; Ideality, Sublimity, and Imita- 
tion, full ; Mirthfulness, average ; Individuality, 


full ; Form and Size, average ; Weight, Color, and 


Order, full ; Number and Time, sma//; Eventual- 
ity, average ; Tune not given—would be marked 
large ; Language, average ; Comparison and Caus- 
ality, full. 


‘The Dweller of the Threshold.’ 

Bulwer, in his ‘Zanoni,’ describes the difficul- 
ties that a person has to meet from ‘ the dweller 
of the threshold,’ in making his entrance into 
the school of the Rosicrucians. 

This is a good illustration of the peculiar 
temptations that attend the stage of reli- 
gious experience in which persons haye not 
made ‘their calling and election swre,’ and 
their attention is all occupied with the ques- 
tion of their own salvation. This experience 
is indispensable: it is the gateway of all good 
and fruitful experience ; and every one must 
have more or less of it. But the temptations 
connected with this stage of expericnce render 
it very desirable that it should be as short as 
possible. In the churches this doubtful expe- 
rience is generally life-long. They talk of ob- 
taining a ‘hope,’ but it is often obscured, and 
the question of salvation is always open for dis- 
cussion. 

One thing is certain: however earnest per- 
sons may be for salvation, they are only on the 
threshold of true religious experience, as long 
they remain in a maze of doubt: they have yet 
to encounter ‘ the dweller of the threshold.’-— 
Their religion,with all its fervor, is egotism ; and 
the more devoted persons are with their eye 
simply on their own salvation, the more egotis- 
tical they are. This question must be thor- 








oughly settled before persons are prepared to 
attend to the interests of God’s kingdom and 
patriotic purposes. And, further, we may say 
persons cannot be efficient soldiers of the truth, 
as long as they are in doubt and disputation 
about individual action.—Our own comfort and 
our usefulness to God and society require us to 
pass this threshold, and expand into the liberty 
of the gospel. Egotism must become refined 
enough to seek its happiness in the general in- 
terest. 

Why not settle then the question of salvation 
once for all? This is certainly feasible. It is 
possible to plant ourselves so firmly on faith and 
the truth, as to make it a decisive matter, and 
prevent the devil from blurring it over—possi- 
ble to get a true verdict from the Supreme 
Court—one that will forever close the suit, and 
cut off all ‘ appeals’ and ‘ bills of exceptions.’ 
There is such a thing as empregnable farth, and 
such a thing as appealing to the Supreme Court, 
beyond which there is no appeal; and, in fact, 
persons may have found their way to that court, 
and yet, through ignorance, let the old pettifog- 
ger bother them for a good while with threaten- 
ings of ‘ exceptions,’ that are not at-all legiti- 
mate. 

It is not merely personal enjoyment that 
should induce us to get out of this everlasting 
litigation ; it is a servous duty that we owe to 
God. He wants the use of all our powers ; and 
for this purpose he wants we should attain ‘ full 
assurance of faith,’ and make ‘ our calling and 
election sure.’ 





Questioning Candidates. 

When a man is proposed to the people as a 
candidate for the Presidency, or oth«r high 
office, it is common for the parties whose votes 
are solicited, to present certain questions to 
the candidate, as to his principles, and the 
policy he will pursue if elected. Daniel Web- 
ster, for instance, is inquired of how he stands 
on the question of national intervention—as in 
the case of Hungary. He replies that he 
stands now, where he did 26 years ago, on the 
Greek question. And if asked to say how he 
stood on the Greek question, he might perhaps 
answer, that he stood then where he stands now. 
At any rate, aspiring politicians, who are anx- 
ious to secure all the votes they can, generally 
choose to be non-committal in regard to those 
questions on which parties are divided. Al- 
though such a course may, in mary cases, be 
the result of a cunning, selfish policy ; it must 
be admitted, nevertheless, that those who are 
most truly worthy of popular support—who by 
their declared principles, and their deeds, have 
laid a just foundation of confidence, have no 
need to give pledges as to the course they will 
pursue ; and they may justly refuse to do so, 
on the ground that their principles and acts are 
matters of public notoriety, and furnish of 
themselves a sufficient pledge for the future. 

We have proposed Jesus Christ as our can- 
didate for the Presidency of the world. Many, 
who acknowledge his general claims to pubhiie’ 
confidence, yet hesitate to vote for him uncon- 
ditionally, and seem disposed to inquire what 
his policy will be—especially his financial poli- 
cy—for it is to be noticed that people generally 
have much more confidence in his spiritual 
wisdom and moral integrity, than they have in 
his financial skill. They would like some sc- 
curity that his administration will not involve 
them in bankruptcy. If such persons were to 
inquire of him what his policy would be in 
financial matters, in case he is elected, we ima- 
gine he would answer them, that he stands 
now where he did 1800 years ago, when he 
talked with the rich young man who came to 
him and asked what he should do to inherit 
eternal life. 

For ourselves, we are so firmly persuaded 
both of the disposition and the ability of Je- 
sus Christ to manage in the wisest and safest 
manner the entire interests of the universal na- 
tion, that we are ready to vote for him uncon- 
ditionally, asking no pledge in relation to his 
future course. Sede, we are satisfied that 
his past acts and avowed principles afford am- 
ple security for the wisdom, justice, and sta- 
bility of the administration of which he shall 
be the head. From the data thus already af- 
forded, we can endorse in advance his whole 
future policy. . We have entire confidence, 
that whatever sacrifices he demands of his ad- 
herents, he will prove able and faithful to ful- 
fill the conditions that he once proposed, viz., 
to secure to them an hundred-fold return. 

8. 





From the N. Y. Daily Tribune. 
‘Help One Another.’ 
Twenty years have passed since the writer 
hereof [Horace Greeley] chose New-Y ork City 


relief of the destitute, Savings Banks instituted 
and managed by capitalists for taking care of 
the surplus earnings of the poor, pawnbroker 
establishments for te See them money atruin- 
ous rates on the pledge of property, were as 
abundant then as now ; strikes and combinations 
by hired workmen to raise or sustain rates of 
wages were as common and as fruitless (in the 
average) as before or since ; but combinations 
of bona fide laborers with their hands to manage 
and loan their own money, supply their own 
needs, employ their own labor, provide them- 
selves with homes, &c., were absolutely un- 
known. 

The case is bravely altered since then, as our , 
advertising and other columns attest. Land- 
buying Societies of workingmen, providing 
themselves with village lots at farm prices ; 
Building Associations ; Mutual Loan Associa- 
tions—these are already abundant, toa degree 
unequaled in any other American city; while 
the germs of a Protective Union, a Shirt-Sew- 
ers’ Union, and several associations of Mechan- 
ics or Artisans to employ, oversee and pay them- 
selves, are already visible, and foreshadow a 
vigorous maturity. We believe things have 
simply to move on, noiselessly and steadily in 
their present channel, to insure that the great 
majority of our City’s Mechanics and Artisans 
shall be their own employers and directors in 
the course of twenty years, and their own land- 
lords within thirty or forty. * * * * * 

And this is the ‘ Radicalism,’ ‘Agrarianism,’ 
and ‘Communism’ to which The Tribune is de- 
voted—namely, that of inciting the Laboring 
Classes to become their own employers, over- 
seers, paymasters and landlords. In pursuit of 
this end, we neither teach them to hate, to en- 
vy nor to war on the Rich; and we have no 
faith in nor sympathy with that negative, de- 
structive Radicalism which impels the Poor to 
regard Banks and other instrumentalities of As- 
sociated Capital as their oppressors. What we 
understand these to teach the Poor, is the po- 
tency of Codperation and the certainty that 
they too may enjoy its advantages if they only 
will. That the lessons we have labored to in- 
culcate have not been wholly fruitless, the pres- 
ent healthful and vigorous condition of cobpera- 
tive efforis in our City bears witness. 


~_ CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Owasco, Feb. 6, 1852. 

—A sister in the Spirit sympathizes with 
you in the affliction which you have experien- 
ced, as do the friends in this place. We loved 
the departed sister for the sake of the truth, 
which she so much loved. We reverenced that 
truth, and do so still. In all communications 
in the Circular and Magazine signed M. E. C., 
which have met my eye, the spirit of devoted- 
ness manifested in them has met something in 
my heart, sometimes like a spark of fire to tin- 
der, kindling there emotions better felt than 
described. 

We, too, have been called upon to give up a 
dear sister in Christ, from our own little circle 
here in Owasco—Sarah, wife of Dr. Devoe, 
who departed in peace, from our mortal vision, 
on the Ist of Sept., 1851. Sister Sarah endu- 
red a severe conflict with the power of death in 
the form of sickness, very trying to those of us 
who witnessed her sufferings; but the spirit 
was preserved serene and happy. Through all 
we are comforted. Though removed from our 
outward sight, she is, and ever will be, one with 
us in spirit.—-Your sister in the truth, 

Racue. Kiyyon. 


Owasco, Feb. 9, 1852. 

—The Lord chasteneth whom he pleaseth ; 
and verily no chastening is joyous for the pres- 
ent; but to those who love and fear God, it 
will yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness, 
of quietness, steadfastness, and love unfeigned. 
To such it is given to realize the truthfulness 
of God’s promises. They are citizens of a king- 
dom in which Jesus Christ rules, and heirs of 
an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away. They partake of a bles- 
sedness and glory that bring the soul into rest ; 
(for there remaineth a rest to the people of 
Giod;) and they who have believed, do enter 
into rest, having ceased from their own works, 
that they might work the works of God. 

Surely our life is hid with Christ in God ; 
for he hath given to us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son, and the Son is in the Father, 
and we who believe are in the Son. Truly 
here is ‘a wall of fire round about us, and a 
glory in the midst.” May we not, under such 
pressing realities, rejoice in tribulation, in trials 
and afflictions, and through grace let our ca- 
pacities be enlarged, and charity abound. 

Bensamin Devoe. 

















for his home, and over ten since The Tribune 





was started. During the preceding ten years 
he cannot now recall a single successful or per- 
sistent effort of the Laboring Classes to prac- 
tically help themselves. Associations for the 


FROM VIRGINIA. 
Shepherdstown, Feb. 16, 1852. 
—TI am very anxious, as well as others in this 
region, to have the Circular visit us at least twice 





— $$ . 
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gestion requires the concentration of your | I am laboring with all my heart to bring| you come up to the help of the Lord against 
to do all in my power to sustain and multiply whole life ; it needs the ‘action of your brain | about the state of things described by Paul in | the mighty ? Here I am, doing the best I can, 
the publication of the paper. The cause of |S well as of the gastric juice. In any social | Colossians: ‘* Let the peace of God rule in| and really supporting you, be it known unto 
truth is dear to my heart: I meditate day and |¢ombination, or community, an important op-| your hearts, to the which also ye are called in| you, Mr. Mind. How long would you hold E 
night upon it; and, if I know myself, I am | eration cannot go off well, unless there is a/one body, and be ye thankful. Let the word | out, if I was not working hard all the time, 
progressing in faith, virtue, knowledge, &c. unanimous vote for it. If one half are dissat- | of Christ dwell in you richly, in all wisdom, !and under your criticism too? I guess if it 

isfied and grumbling, the other half must have | teaching and admonishing one another in psalms | were not for my pains in this respect you would 


or thrice a week, if not oftener. I am resolved 











A number of believers in this region meet \ I Maer ! Ms er J 1 
together semi-monthly. We are now about or- | hard time of it. So, in the process of diges- | and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with | have a sorry time of it.” a 
ganiing ourselves into a society of inquiry, for | tion, & wnanzmous vote is whai is wanted. If! grace in your hearts to the Lord. And what-| ‘The heart has been hen-pecked and curtain- 

ree discussion : there are six of us males, and | ne half of your life finds fault with the other soever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name | Jectured as bad as Caudle was. The heart is 

four of this number school teachers, and accus- half, your stomach will have a distressing time ; | of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and placed under the most awful condemnation by bi 
tomed to public speaking. We propose taking | "°t because it has too much to do, or is acting the Father by him.” (3: 15—17.) But before | the churches: ‘it is deceitful above all things, p 
up one principle after another of our peculiar | WTOng, but because it is not well supported. this state of things = be thoroughly realized ; | and desperately wicked.’ But the intellect is | 
doctrines and discussing them publicly, for our | Life acting against itself destroys its own before the peace of God can rule triumphantly | considered very respectable—made justice of fo 
edification in the truth. The Second Coming | Power. in our hearts—there must be a RECONCILIA-| the peace, &c. | i 
of Christ, whether it occurred immediately sub- M aad T1on between the heart and the mind. The} What we propose to do, will set the mind 

sequent to the destruction of Jerusalem, or Bight facet » aye aloe rag fae great work of Satan is to keep them in a quar-|free as well as the heart. The mind cannot f its 
whether it is yet future, is our subject of in-| j,,,4 conversational lectures, aliens aun eaten Quite rel with each other. God’s policy is to unite|do anything to its own satisfaction until the | es 
quiry at the next meeting. We desire the at-| ana phonographically reported by Wa. A. Hunps.] them-—to bring about a community feeling be- | heart is set free, and the intellect comes into of 
tendance of opposers, that they may hand in Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 83 tween the heart and the mind—between the de-| true organization with the heart, and has mod- | 

their objections, to be tested by the light of aieiamenekacons Cincunan, Nov. 21851) | Sires and the intellect—and so make them work | esty enough to admit its inferiority. The point | af 
truth in free discussion. Self improvement is oo harmoniously together. to be established is, that God is above all things, : “ 
our object primarily, and not victory over our THE HEART AND THE MIND. What is the grand function of the mind?—|and that the heart, being in more direct com- | én 
adversaries in debate. “If our heart condemn us, God is greater than It seems to assume, as a matter of course, that} munication with him than the mind, is more , 


its business is to stand up, and criticise the op- likely to be inspired by him. 

erations of the heart, and desires, and to be| 1 can now see very clearly how insanity gets 
pretty sharp too, in its criticisms. I should | possession of persons. The heart and intellect, Th 
think the mind might possibly surmise that it| which should be at peace with each other, 


I have commenced writing my experience our heart, and knoweth all things.” —1 John 3: 20. 
with the spirit that imposed himself upon me] It seems to me that persons frequently at- 
for the Holy Ghost. The writing of it seems|tach a meaning to this passage different from 


to be a terrible piece of up-hill work to me, but | what the apostle had in mind. The common , i 
idea of it is, that if our heart condemns us, | had some other business than that, and that it | and céoperating together, get into a quarrel. 



































I shall, God willing, brace myself up and finish 
it soon, and send it you. I had the curiosity | God condemns us much more. But I should | was not entirely modest in its assumption of su- | 'The devil, who is the enemy of both, enters the 
to send for a few numbers of the paper publish-| say, if our heart condemn us, it is no sign that | periority over the heart. into the quarrel, and so generates between the for 
ed by the advocates of the spirit manifesta-|(God does: ‘God is greater than our heart,| Why should the mind assume that it is so | heart and mind a third element, which at last ele 
tions; and the result was, a visitation of one of | and knoweth all things ;? and the true way is|much better than the heart? God has quite | destroys both. This third element keeps work- | sti 
the spirits. God in his'merey keep me in fu-| to appeal from our own hearts to him, and not | as much to do with the heart, as with the mind ; ing until it absorbs both partics in this horrible | We 
ture from such curiosity, and from the power of |expect that he will condemn us because our | and I should think its inspiration was quite as | disease—just as the English government gained | in 
another such spiritual -visitation. I am now|heart does, hisis certainly the truth, whether | likely to be good. It is an easy matter for the | possession of its East Indian territories. Its | in 
satisfied with the spirit of wisdom and revelation, | it is the particular meaning of this passage, or | mind to take this false position, but it is cer-| policy was to stir up a quarrel between two of | nm 
till God please to pour out the true spirit of|not. It is more safe to fall into the hands of'| tainly an immodest one. It seems to me that|the native Sovereigns, and then step in, and pe 
prophecy upon me. God than to be tried by our own conscience: | our text is calculated to reduce the self-conceit | keep up the quarrel, by checking first one, and the 
I think the friends in Frederick Co. Md. will | he is far less likely to condemn us than our own | of the mind :—*‘ If our heart condemn us, God | then the other, till it could get possession of | peers 
also help to sustain the paper. I will call on|heart. There is no salvation for us, unless we|¢s greater than our heart, and knoweth all |hoth. : pre 
them soon, and I know they will do their best} can appeal from our own hearts to God. ‘Itis| ¢dings.? The heart assumes to be judge, and| [n the world, if it were decided that the heart | po 
to support it. A considerable change has come | God that justifieth.’ God is more liberal to us| becomes conscience, only at the instigation of the | and desires should take the lead of the mind; a 
over the people in the South within the last five | than we are to ourselves, in our narrow-mind-| mind. We may paraphrase the passage thus : | the person would become sensual, and go on his pow. 
years; that is, they are more open to hear the |cdness. The apostle did not intend to frighten |‘ If our mind and conscience condemn us, God] way to destruction. If the intellect could get | g 
truth. Daniet Lone. |us, in this passage, with the idea that God is| is greater than our mind and conscience, and | a decision in its favor, the person would become | a 
SS harder with us than our own heart, but to en-| knoweth all things.” As much as to say, ‘ The | a legal, dry sort of character. The grand de- vy 
Cable-Talk, by 4. §. N.--No. 4. courage us and set us on the right road for jus-| judgment of the mind is not to be taken as sideratum in the case, is to have the two forces | y 
WLLL EAL AAAS ASA AAS SAMOAL, | tification. I see nothing in the connection to | necessarily correct ; and it would be more mod- | so proportioned to each other, that there will be | pe 
November 2, 1851. | determine exactly the meaning of the passage; | est for the mind to suspend its judgment, while | no chance for the devil to introduce a third ele- — 
Whether we consider the matter of eating | but judging from the general character of the | there is a greater Judge above.’ The pes ment, as in the case of insanity. ; will 
and drinking, philosophically, physiologically, | Bible, and from the philosophy of the matter, | to be settled is not, Which is the best, the mind} —[t is undoubtedly truc, that setting aside in- | er 
or spiritually, the grand question is, not with the meaning seems to be, as [have said, that|or the heart? but, Which is the most likely to | spiration, it is best to give the intellect the ad- . 
’ if our heart condemns us, the true way is to| be inspired ? Neither of them is a safe guide | vantage: a person will gct along easier to follow = 
reference to what we eat, or how much we eat; . . 4 : nants antag Pp Wil g s 0 108 " 
; appeal from our own heart to God, expecting | without inspiration. his intellect than his heart. But when inspira- | 
but, Are we at peace with what we eat ? that he will not condemn us. This view corres-| Life is divided into two departments :—the | tion is taken into account, the question arises, | foul 
This is Paul’s doctrine. He was far from] ponds with another passage in the same epis-| substance of life ; and its reflection in the intel- Through what channel do we receive inspira- | tice 
being a Grahamite, or legalist in this matter. | tle, where the apostle says: ‘ These things write | lect. The substance of life is concerned in all | tion ? what part of us is in the most direct | mu 
Read what he says to the Romans: ‘One be- I unto you, that ye sin not. And it any man | the desires and affections of the heart, and they sympathy with God? I say, it is the heart—the the 
. , sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Je-| are all subject to reflection, examination and in- | yita] center: and inspiration reaches the brain ena 
lieveth that he may eat all things; another, sus Christ the righteous.’ The whole object of| spection. Both the action of the heart, and only in a secondary way, through the heart. boo! 
who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that] the epistle seems to be to lead believers forth | of the intellect, are necessary ; but each has | [¢ is one of the most critical points in a persons the 
eateth, despise him that eateth not; and let| into justification; and there is no passage in the | its proper sphere of action; and we must see experience, when he really gives the heart the and 
not him which eateth not, judge him that ea- Bible more calculated to bring persons under | to it that the intellect does not get the lead of | Jead, and casts down false imaginations. . sur¢ 
teth: for God h: ery ce ae condemnation, than this passage, as it is com-| the heart. That was the mischief in the garden The great question now at issue between | vers 
; zod hath received him.’— I know, ‘ is . 1 ‘ ‘tei x, “high oo 3 ; bg P 
monly understood. It is assumed that if our|of Eden. God warned Adam and Eve against republicanism and absolutism, is in substance tion 
and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that} peart condemns us, God, being much more wise, | blowing up the bubble of their intellects, and | the same question we have been discussing this | som 
there is nothing unclean of itself; but to him| will be much more severe in his condemnation. thereby bring them into a quarrel with their evening. The question whether it will do to | don 
that esteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him| But the contrary is true. The wiser a man is,| hearts. As soon as their intellects gained ad- | allow the people to choose their rulers and laws of t 
it is unclean.’—‘ All things indeed are pure ;| the less likely he will be to condemn his fellow- vantage of their hearts, by their eating of the | or whether the power shall be in the hands of tice 
but it is evil for that man who eateth with of-| creatures; and this is certainly true of the| tree of knowledge of good and evil, they fell a few, is precisely the question whether it will reas 
fense.’ ‘He that doubteth is damned if he] merciful God. He is more likely to take a libe- | into condemnation. But if they had had sense | qo ns cities ia teuwh ead aietlons liberty, or | suffi 
eat, because he eateth not of faith; for what-| ral view of our condition, than our own heart. enough, after eating of the forbidden fruit, to | whether they shall remain under the despotism cred 
soever is not of faith issin.? He refers all mis-|‘If our heart condemn us, God is greater than| have submitted to the judgment of God, they|of the intellect. It is generally understood gove 
chief’ in the matter, not to the act, but to the| our heart, and knoweth all things.’ 1s not that| would have found a way out of their trouble.— | that a certain degree of civilization must be here 
spirit in which the act is performed: ‘ He that|as much as to say, ‘If our heart condemn us,| But no: as soon as their intellects were once | attained before it 4 safe to let the people choose reas 
eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and] (God, who knoweth all things, and sees the | inflated, they became unmanageable : from that | for themselves ; and until they have attained less 
drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning | whole truth in the case much better than we | time their intellects controlled them, and would | that deorce of ‘cietiestion it is necessary that that 
the Lord’s body. Yor this cause many are weak can—may not condemn us, but, on the other | not submit to their hearts.—I am by no means they should be put under ‘ssi iadiihene and for they 
and sickly among you, and many sleep.’—] hand, he may have the means of justifying us?’ | certain but that we shall have to repay some of |thé same reason that straight-jackets are re- © itabl 
(1 Cor. 11: 29, 30.) We may say, then, that the first right of the | the uncalled-for service of the intellect, by in- quired for the insane. The true rule is thata © best. 
If you eat any thing which you consider un-| heart is, the right to appeal from itself to God. | stituting a sharp criticism of the mind, and person’s liberty shall be proportioned to his petu 
clean and poisonous to your life, or if you eat} There is a very close connection between the | demand its entire subjection to the heart, with- | civilization. And it is only on the ground of natu 
with evil thoughts, and a feeling of theoretical | conscience and the heart. ‘The conscience is an | out grumbling. inspiration—-which is the highest stage of civi- is no 
disgust at what is going on—all that, recollect, | intellectual, self-inspecting faculty—a power} Let us have a discussion between the heart | }ization—that the final , complete liberation of law, 
is generating, by a philosophical process, an| of perception; and as such has its seat in the | and the intellect, and find out which is prima- | the people will ever be possible. Let the mass cats, 
4 element that is immediately transmitted from| brain. The heart has its seat in the pit of the | ry, and which secondary, If we find out that | of the nation be men that fear God, and look not ' 
fy the brain to the stomach. The important ques-| stomack—the center of the physical system. | life is primary and reflection secondary, and | to him for inspiration ; and then vor populi, vor : 
i tion, then, 18 whether the element that comes | Now whatever influence the brain has on the vital | that the heart takes precedence of the intellect, | gei—*‘the voice of the people is the voice of | T 
i from the brain, and enters into the process of} center—the pit of the stomach—a correspon-|in the order of nature, as the man takes pre-|@od..—The same is true of the passions : stan 
Pi digestion, Is negative or positive. Is It a ge-| ding influence the conscience has on the heart. | cedence of the woman; then we may apply their liberty must be limited by their civilization. are r 
i nial, loving influence, or is it an acrid, cross,| In both cases the connection is very intimate. | our principles of the natural and universal re- Perfect liberty under perfect inspiration will be High 
4 and petulant influence > E The difference be-} As I said at the table, the temptation is to| lation between primary and secondary In ma- | the ultimate state of things. whic 
‘ tween these two kind of influences, in regard | suppose that our thoughts have no effect on the ny cases, where there has been a dispute be- My impression is that Hades is a place where High 
i to their operations and results, is all-important. process of life in cating and drinking. But if | tween them, we have settled the principle that | the intellect has gained a decided and perma- | whic 
} The questions of quantity and quality, are un-| our thoughts are actions of the brain, and the! the secondary must submit entirely to the pri- | pent advantage over the heart. Persons have the ] 
2 important compared with the question what] brain has a vital connection with the pit of the mary——abandon itself to the mercy of the su-| fewer desires after laying off the body, and whic! 
kind of sauce your mind puts on to your food ¢ stomach, and the condition of things there de-| perior, and consent to be criticised without re- | what few do remain quietly submit to the intel- Law 
—what kind of magnetic, spiritual influence is} termines the process of digestion: then our| plying. lect. There is no question but that the Hadean whic’ 
sent from your brain to the vital point? Ifit| thoughts and consciences have a very impor-| Let Alimentiveness, which is one of the af- | state is one in which knowledge is consummated. Law 
sends an unfavorable, acrid influence to that] tant part to play in the work of digestion.—— | fections of the heart, assert its dignity, and de- One practical conclusion to be drawn from q3 
point, you will have a distressing experience,| We are familiar with many such facts as these ; | mand of the mind, not only subjection, but hear- | this discussion is, that all judgments proceeding neve 
whether what you eat is good or not. that a blow on the head produces vomiting ;|ty céoperation. ‘You shall not think evil,” | from a cold state of the heart, are to be set aside the s: 
If your eye is evil in regard to what you eat, | that fear frequently produces diarrhea ; that a| says Alimentiveness, “of my eating and drink- as not valid. We have no right whatever to ding 
and you are in a quarrel with it, and in a quar-| glass of spirits immediately manifests itself’ in ing. If I do not do my business right, it is | tras the simple working of the mind in wat- repes 
rel with yourself about it, or in doubt and hesi-| the activity of the brain; and we know that| because I have no proper help in the matter. | ters of the heart, except as it is inspired by the in th 
tation about the matter ; then one part of your | anxiety and severe exercise of the mind takes} You stand by, grumbling, and throwing your | heart. that \ 
life is working against the healthy digestion of] away appetite. Then, what nonsense it is to| galvanic, poisonous influence over my oper. | "= ———s prove 
your food-—the life in your brain is working|say that our thoughts have nothing to do with| tions. I do the best I can under the cireum- HN. Leet: ston lye oe ds;J.&8W. — sy 








against the life in your stomach: and ‘a house digestion !—[See Table-Talk, in another col-| stances, and your complaints and accusations | yoward ; D. Long, for H. Rohrer and others; A. 
divided against itself cannot stand.’ Good di- | umn.] are properly due against yourself. Why don’t | Sears; H. Ross. 
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